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B flat minor, the basses, with trumpets and 
drums in unison, produce a noble effect of 
decrescendo t 




HAYDN'S MASSES. 

No. XVI. 
Contributed by E. Holmes. 

[Note. — The notice of No. XV., Novello's edition, 
having appeared in the Musical Times for Oct., 1856, 
as No. VII., according to the numbering of the Ger- 
man score, the present article brings the series to a 
conclusion.] 

The lGth Mass of Haydn is of the same family 
as the first six Masses ; we return in it to the 
most finished and brilliant period of the com- 
poser's invention, and the vivacity and elegance 
of the ideas recall No. 1. There are no conven- 
tional marks on this composition — none of that 
hasty extemporaneous sort of work, which permits 
the musician, at the sight of a few given notes of 
a theme, to guess all that is to follow. Indeed, 
after having gone through the whole set of the 
Masses, there is a freshness and a charm about 
the music which surprise ; we recognize " another 
and yet the same" of those productions of genius, 
of which, though the sweetness and natural beauty 
enter the mind like familiar things, we can in 
nowise say where we have met them before. It 
is difficult to determine whether the orchestral or 
choral effects predominate in interest in this work; 
in every movement there is a thoughtful design, 
finely-planned effects, and the most careful finish- 
ing in the parts. The importance of the work 
given to the instruments, and the character of the 
themes, make No. 16 take the first rank as an 
orchestral and symphonic Mass. 

Besides the usual voice and stringed parts, the 
full score contains clarinets, trumpets, and drums, 
with a figured bass for the organ. The Mass is 
in B flat. A novel and interesting design is dis- 
played in the Kyrie, which opens Adagio, intro- 
duces a choral fugue on two subjects Allegro, 
and ends with the first Adagio. Every bar of 
this music is full of charming contrivances, and 
new delight and surprises for the ear. The ca- 
dence in F at the fourth bar, where the voices 
first enter in unison tutti piano, is admirably 
imagined, and of imposing beauty. So much is 
the attention engaged with the quiet melodious 
symphony of the stringed instruments, — 

Adagio, 

'ft 




Viola. 

Buii. 



that the first note of the chorus is a stroke of 
surprise. The contrast of effects — chorus, solo, 
duet, &c. — and the gradual development of the 
ideas, render this Adagio a study of orchestral 
resources and contrivance. At a cadence in 



Vio. 1. 
Vio. t. 
Viola. 
Unia. 



Bassi. 
Tutti. 



& E£== &E$E==i£§=3d 




Celii, 



This is the highest point of grandeur in the 
Adagio. At the last chord, §, the quartett of 
voices enters and continues to a subdued cadence 
and pause on the dominant to introduce the 
fugue. The two subjects of the fugue are led 
off together, — the principal one by the tenor 
chorus, the counter-subject by the instrumental 



Ky - rl - e e - lei - son. 



Tenors, 
Basal 



This fugue, which is similar in its movement and 
animated character to that in the Gloria of No. 1 , 
differs from it in construction. Its episodes, its 
passages of effect, the playful introduction of a 
subject from the Adagio in the midst, to divide 
the first and second appearance of the fugue, 
give it a peculiar character. There is a triumphant 
movement in the voice parts; their melodious 
counterpoint and ingenious stretti, — in which 
the subject is sometimes heard at a crotchet dis- 
tance, in three if not four parts, — make this 
chorus very interesting to the musician. 

The Gloria is of large and grand design. Its 
opening is an orchestral chorus, Allegro, f , in 
which the instruments are brilliant and con- 
spicuous. Incessant ideas characterise this 
movement of joyous impulse, — every bar is 
interesting. Even this little phrase of symphony, 
which seems somehow to have dropped in from 
the Zavberfiole — 



Vio. I. 



is beautifully worked at the conclusion of the 
chorus, which it winds up on a chromatic bass, 
and with fine harmonies. The vigorous ending 
unisono, on G, of the stringed instruments, and 
then the chord, \, on Bj^, from them pianissimOy 
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to introduce the Gratias, form a fine orchestral 
contrast. A quartett in C by stringed instru- 
ments, — leading to an alto solo, and then the 
other voices in turn, — begins the Gratias, of 
which the subject, by frequent ballad imitations, 
has become a little vulgar : — 

Moderate, 



Vio. J. 



m 



=£ 



=p3==f 



It is not, however, till this quartett is ended (the 
key changed to C minor, the chorus entering to 
a triplet movement of the violins, which is main- 
tained to the end) that the full value of the 
subject is perceived. Divided between the 

voices, and harmonised at the second bar, 4 , on 

a 
a pedal bass, the melodv has no vulgarity, but 
great expression and beauty : — 

- pe 



Alto Solo. 



Treble Sus - ci 
Solo. | . 



b&nt- 



&==== 



i r i - 

Sus - ci- pe de-pre- ca- ti - 



-iaz 



I 
Sus - ci - - pe 

At the Miserere, the same subject is treated 
in a minor relation, and on a pedal bass, with 
admirable effect. The cadence by voices alone 
is solemn and ecclesiastical, and assuredly the 
atmosphere of commonplace is quite dissipated 
at the conclusion of the movement. Quoniam, 
the final chorus of the Gloria, is of a great 
diversity. Constructed partly for florid effect, 
partly to please the scientific fugal ear, it main- 
tains the character of excellent music throughout, 
and it is new amidst the many models of Haydn's 
choruses. A more melodious and spirited com- 
position is seldom found. The feature of the 
fugue is the closeness which is always sought and 
obtained in replies to the theme : — 



Treble. 
Alto. 



*§& 



=*==}= 



3G£^ 



r?=f 



a theme not to be carried on at a great length, 
and independently of others, and it is the case 
here. This subject, borrowed from the first 
notes of the symphony, forms a sort of extempore 
fugue, and blends spontaneously and unformally 
with the rest of the music. The Amen of the 
solo voices, with a succession of chromatic 
diminished sevenths, pianissimo, introducing a 
crash of the orchestra — 




Vio. 
Viola. 
Bassi. 

Unis. 



may be justly cited as one of the most brilliant 
terminations of the Glorias of Haydn. 

The opening of the Credo displays a stately 
subject. The continuous motion of semiquavers 
in the first violin throughout the movement, 
gives spirit to the choral parts, which are at once 
melodious and grand. A favorable impression 
of the composition is given in the outset of the 
symphony : — 



Allegro. Jr. 



Vio. I. 



Vio. 2. 



Bassi. 




Features of singular grandeur and effect may be 
noticed in the course of this chorus, in which 
both declamation and counterpoint perform their 
highest services. " Et incarnatus," quartett for 
voices, Adagio, in B flat minor, is a movement 
of the most exalted beauty and passion, in or- 
chestral features as well as vocal melodies. Often 
as we have had to review the setting of these 
words in Haydn's Masses, the present one strikes 
by its complete novelty, and leaves an indelible 
impression on the memory. No wind-instru- 
ments are used till "passus," being kept in 
reserve for a peculiar orchestral effect. The 
gradual development in the music of this piece 
is very striking. A soprano solo, commencing 
with a fragment of penitential melody at the end 
of one bar of symphony — 



Adagio. 



Treble. 
Solo. 



• jmm ^mzmm 



Et 



in - car-na 



tus est. 



leads to no particular expectation, though the 
effect of the solo, answered by the three lower 
voices in combination, is pleasing and original 
enough. At the resumption of the solo, there is 
a rich and beautiful cadence in D flat major, and 
the lower voices proceed in this melodious and 
beautiful strain of imitation : — 

ho - mo, et ho-mo 



Adagio. 
Bass, 



Alto, i^ 

1 - Jt 



sr 



wsmmmm 



Et ho-mo, et ho-mo " £ If '* > '* 
factusest.et ho-mo 

From hence all the voices join, and the prolonged 
cadences and deceptive harmony give an awful 
solemnity to the music. Nor are beautifully 
effective violin-parts forgotten ; their features 
are full of agitation and expression. At " pa s * 
sus " comes the climax, and the trumpets, in soft, 
low tones, sound the pedal notes, three times in 
a bar, — a solemn funereal knell : — 
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Trombe. 
inB. 



Vio. 1. 
Vio. 2. 

Treble. 
Alto. 

Tenor. 

Bass. 
Bsssi. 



Adagio. 




m^^^^M 



pf 



m^^ 



z^jfga- 



Est pas - sus, 

.J a £ 



pas 






Est 




Sa - ba-oth. 




8U9, 






The symmetry of this beautiful passage dwells on 
the mind as a sublime conception worthy of the 
poet-artist ; and these eight bars of dirge-music 
would have been admired even in Mozart's 
Requiem, to which in spirit they are akin. Of 
the remaining part of the Credo, the fugue in § , 
"Et vitam," is the most interesting portion. 
The chromatic phrase, with which the bass sub- 
ject ends, turns to excellent purpose in the work- 
ing of the fugue, which is extremely spirited. 
At the coda, the subject is sung by the basses 
alone, against the unison Bt> in the orchestra ; 
and mounting by degrees to Di?, where it is met 
by a chord of the second in full harmony, with a 
cadence immediately in Bp, it forms a charming 
surprise. All this is in Haydn's most genial mood. 
The Sanctus abounds in new and fine ideas. 
The unwonted grandeur of the first choral forte 
is quite startling. The symphony opens in 
unison. The following — 



Vio. 1. 



Sa - ba-oth. 

A greater phrase of music for the utterance of 
this theme will not easily be remembered. The 
elegant melodies placed upon the opening theme 
in unison, are very delightful in the succeeding 
symphony and vocal quartett. To meet at the 
close of a long series of works so many fresh 
ideas is very pleasing. The " Pleni," takes up 
the subject of the Sanctus, Allegro. It is a 
vigorous and powerful chorus, without any 
special or characteristic feature in the expression 
of "Hosauna." The Benediclus, in G, \, — 
solo, quartett, and chorus, with symphonies of 
considerable length, — is not without points of 
interest ; but it is too long, and sometimes a little 
trivial. In the middle of this piece there is a 
tutti in Bfr, in which the trumpets, clarionets, 
and drums join. Though good music is found 
at this place, noise seems out of character with 
the Benedictus. The choral intermezzo is 
probably a piece of effect only ; destined, by a 
modulation to the dominant of G, to re-introduce 
the solo with gratification to the ear. Very 
beautiful stringed parts accompany it, and the 
occasional separation of the violoncello from the 
bass, which is a modern distinction of the score 
of No. 16, produces delightful effects. A few 
bars of symphony, which the musician has often 
heard with pleasure in the song, "In native 
worth," greet the eye in this Benedictus, and 
prove, by being twice used, how much they 
pleased the composer. The cadence of the 
symphony is thus made : — 





sounds three times to a bass solo at the second 
bar ; and then the chorus in unison, pp , holding 
Bj? to the passage thus altered — 

etc 



flipip§l^ 



mm 



we are led to this majestic and splendid burst of 
harmony from all the voices and instruments 

Do - - minus De 



Treble. 
Alto. 



Tenor. 
Bass. 



Viola. 1 ij__^\ 

and the soprano solo enters on the most beauti- 
ful and favorable notes of the voice. 

The Agnus Dei, Adagio, in G minor, is a 
dramatic conception, differing from any other of 
the Masses. It is at once simple and magnifi- 
cent. Voices and instruments move in octaves 
for six bars, on a theme which commences with 
impressive and monastic austerity : — 

Adagio. 
Coro. =^£b— F_=^=:r=gi _ _, J — f =3 J : 

"1 sva. Ag - nus De - i qui tol - lis. 

The first independent movement of the orchestra 
in harmony, with a suspension of the seventh in 
the second violin,/ 1 /?, is of exquisite beauty and 
solemnity :- 




pec - ca 



mun-di. 
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The Miserere, which enters in the treble and 
alto before the cadence of the lower voices, is 
passionate ; indeed, the whole of the movement 
is impassioned and full of the musician's chords and 
effects of predilection, — witness the holding D of 
voices and first violins, bar 21 and onwards. 
The Dona is a most brilliant finale ; it abounds 
in new ideas. A light orchestral theme of three 
bars — 




introduces the principal subject by a quartett of 
voices. The theme of the soprano, which is 
afterwards treated in imitation, opens one of the 
most novel phrases ever used in counterpoint. 
The result is even beyond Haydn's usual felicity. 
The entire chorus sparkles with joy and gaiety; 
while the vocal phrases are full of variety and 
elegance. It is a "finis coronat " woithy of the 
composer. 



We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the authors, there- 
fore, wilt do well to retain copies. 

Met.— Tie last chorus in Dr. Elvey's Oratorio, " The Resurrection 
and Ascension" beginning " Let the sea make a noise," should be 
I = 120, by MaelzeVs Metronome. Tlie Tenor B, in the 49th bar 
is to be played flat ; the accidental is unfortunately omitted in the 
organ accompaniment, althuugh it is inserted in the voice part, 

A Member of the Cboir of the late Handel Festival.— If mould be 
better to address your suggestion to the Crystal Palace Company 
direct, as our advocacy might appear to be too personally 
interested. 

Instruction in Music. — We are in the Jtabit of receiving anonymous 
letters from students in music requesting instruction upon various 
matters in aid of their musical progress. We cannot undertake to 
teach Harmony by correspondence, but for those students who 
are unable to provide themselves with Masters we would recom- 
mend " Catel's Treatise on Harmony" " Mozart's Succinct 
Thorough-Biiss School" and other more advanced works, all of 
which wilt be found in "Novella's Library for the Diffusion of 
Musical Knowledge." 



Cormprm&oue. 

EASY METHOD OV DETERMINING THE TONIC. 
To the Editor of the Musical Times. 

Sir, — All tyros in music are for a time rather perplexed 
by the number of the scales, and the difficulty of ascer- 
taining, and still more of recollecting, their key or foun- 
dation note, especially when the number of sharps or 
flats is large. The following curious property in the order 
of the scales may, by removing the difficulty, be of great 
Utility to these as well as to the more advanced. 

Let us begin with the sharps and flats when they are 
even in number, and observo that the key-notes requiring 
sharps ascend regularly by tones from C, and similarly they 
descend from C when regarding flats ; thus, — 

Flats, f 6 4 2 0246 \ Sharps. 

Key notes, t Gb. Ab. Bb. C. D. E. F#.J 

In the same way, when the number of flats or sharps is 
odd, the key-notes requiring sharps ascend by tones be- 
ginning at G, and when flats, descend similarly, beginning 
at B" ; thus, — 

Flats. f7 5 3 11867\ Sharps. 
Key notes. ICb. Db. Eb. F. G. A. B. C#./ 

There is little here to recollect; a clue is thus furnished 
by which the tonics can be instantly ascertained. For 
instance, suppose one should need to know the tonic of six 
flats,— seeing them to be even, we descend from by tones, 
Bb 2, Ab 4, Gb fi, and thus we have it (Gb) at once, with- 
out the long process of half-a-dozen fifths or fourths, as is 
customary. Whether these simple and beautiful facts are 
partly or wholly known to theorists generally, I cannot 
say : so of its importance and value I leave you to juilge, 
in publishing or withholding it, as you think proper, in 
your Times. Yours respectfully, 

W. 0. 



TO CORBESFONDENTS. 

The late hour at which Advertisements reach us, interferes much with 
their proper classification. 

Colored Envelopes are sent to oil Subscribers whose payment in advance 
is exhausted. The paper will be discontinued where the Subscriber 
neglects to renew. We again remind those who are disappointed in 
grlling back numbers, that only the music pages are stereotyped, 
and of thereat of the paper, only sufficient are printed to supply the 
current sate. 

We would request those who send us country newspapers, wishing ns to 
rend particular paragraphs, to mark thepassage, by cutting a slit 
in the paper near it. 



Uritf Chronicle of. the last Jftonth. 



Ballarat. — The Philharmonic Society of Ballarat has 
made so much progress of late that they have been enabled 
to perform the Messiah. The oratorio was rendered with 
great effect, and was altogether successful. The solo per- 
formers were Mrs. Hancock, Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Moss, 
Mr. Williams, Dr. Kupferberg, and Mr. Hancock, who 
were most efficient in their respective parts. A selection* 
of glees and madrigals followed the oratorio, when Mr. 
Oliver, the hon. secretary of the society, sang Handel's 
" Haste thee, Nymph," in a most agreeable style. Mr. 
Turner was the conductor, and Messrs. Fleury and Paltzer 
led the orchestra. 

Barnard Castle. — The Sacred Harmonic Society gave 
a prrformance of The Creation on the 22nd of October, in 
the National School-room. The principal performers were 
Miss Helena Walker, and Messrs. Pearsall, Brandon, and 
Aiusworth. Mr. Roper was the organist, and Mr. Beds- 
more the conductor. 

Barnby Gate. — Two sermons were preached on Sun- 
day, the 17th ult., upon the opening of the Barnby Gate 
Wesleyan Chapel. The congregations were unusually 
large, and a handsome amount was collected. Mr. J. B. 
Smith, of Haworth, ably presided at the organ. 

Bierton, Bucks. — A new organ has been erected in the 
Church of this village. The instrument is from the manu- 
factory of Mr. R. W. Rouse, of Summertown, Oxford, on 
whom it reflects much credit. The opening took place 
during the past month. Organist, Mr. G. Lowe. 

Canterbury. — The fifth public performance of the 
Canterbury Musical Union took place at the Music Hall, 
on the 27th of September, when the leading professional 
musicians of the city contributed their quota to the attrac- 
tions of the evening. The music was well selected and 
ably performed.— The Catch Club. This celebrated club 
commenced its eighty-fifth season on the 2!)th ult., under 
the presidency of Mr. John Callaway. The musical ar- 
rangements are again entrusted to Mr. Longhurst, which 
is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the pro- 
grammes, and a proof that every thing will be done to 
secure an efficient performance. 

Cljfton. — Rossini's Stabat Mater was performed here 
on the 27th of September last. The principal vocalists 
were Madame Weiss, Miss Lascelles, Signor Giuglini? 
and Mr. Merrick. The Clifton Vocal Association under- 
took the choral department, and the band was selected 
principally from the Royal Italian Opera. The orchestra, 
consisting of about a hundred performers, was conducted 
by Mr. Curtis, an amateur residing at Clifton. There 
were above a thousand persons present in the room. 

Crystal Palace. — Mr. Distin's vocal, and military 

concert took place on a grand scale at the Crystal Palace, 

on the 9th of October. The programme contained the 

names of no fewer than thirty singers, besides the Orpheus 

(Continued on page 8S9 .) 



